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Let us, besides, remember Napoleon's quotation
(p. 154) concerning the necessity for an army's always
being in a position to put forth the whole resistance of
which it is capable; concerning also the necessity, for
a general, of never basing his decisions on anything but
reports which are certain and. true at the moment when
those decisions are to be carried out.

Whenever men like von Moltke and Prince Frederick
Charles are seen to err, people are inclined to think that
the problem outrcaches the limits of human perception;
they feel inclined to charge with foolish conceit any one
attempting to be more clearsighted or more farsighted.
Theory, at any rate, is tempted to such a conclusion;
But is it not the chief characteristic of study that it
attempts to discover the means of reducing the chances
of committing those errors of which human nature is
always capable, or of lessening the consequences of such
errors once they are made; of removing the limits of
the unknown, of bringing the mind from ignorance to
knowledge, so as to make our intelligence more efficient ?
Is it not characteristic of science that it should, by means
of a series of discoveries, place within reach of average
men the possibility of doing better than superior men
of the past, by teaching them processes discovered by
genius ? x

It is in a slowly progressive manner that truth is
mastered. The Ge&nan army of 1870 still kept to
mere tactical security* Yet we find the notion of strategi-
cal security in its fullest sense in all Napoleon's wars, as
well as among the German staffs of 1814 and 1815* The
theory is likely to rise again to-day, for it has been
fully alive in the past.

* Progress is made in that way; one instance, among others, will
show it. Bo not commonplace sturgeons successfully perform to-day,
owing to Pasteur's wonderful discoveries, operations which the greatest
practitioners of the beginning of the nineteenth century never dared